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REALTORS FORMULATE BROAD LAND POLICY 


Public policy is not a thing to be sealed up ina 


vacuum. It affects the conduct of business as well 
as government. Business as well as government has 
a responsibility in its formation. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards at its Realtors 
War Conference in Cleveland expressed its official 
attitude toward a wide variety of public matters 
which, taken together, make up a full statement of 
urban land policy, summarized in part below. 

The needs of family life require better communt- 
fies, more courageous control and suppression of 
unsightliness, danger, and bad taste in residential 
communities. The NAREB statement urges the 
Nation’s Realtors to use the Urban Land Institute 
for assistance in seeking these benefits. Assessed 
valuation of real property for local taxes should be 
based upon current use and productivity. Real 
property should be reserved for taxation by local 
government only. Taxing powers of local govern- 
ments should be broadened to include new sources 
of revenue. Local Real Estate Boards are urged to 
seek demolition of obsolete properties through bet- 
ter enforcement of héalth and satety and 
ordinances. 


laws 


There should be no further Government subsidies 
for public housing. Existing public housing should 
be disposed of to private enterprise. Public housing 
assistance should be given directly to families that 
cannot pay economic rents in the form of rent 
certificates which could not be used to perpetuate 
slum conditions. 


Slums and blighted areas should be rebuilt by 
private enterprise. To assist private enterprise in 
this task, cities should have broad powers of eminent 
domain permitting them to reassemble land to be 
rebuilt in accordance with an approved city plan. 
Where cities need Federal credit to carry out this 
undertaking, it should be made available by some 
such process as suggested in the program of the 
Urban Land Institute. 

It is recommended that Congress provide for a 
continuing inventory of Federally owned real estate, 
subject all such property receiving local government 
services to normal local taxation, determine the 
methods and procedures by which all Federal agen- 
cies will acquire property for various governmental 
uses, and establish a central Federal agency for the 
disposal of surplus Federal properties. 
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AMERICA AS A HOUSING LABORATORY 


Address by Hugh Potter, Houston, Texas, President of the Urban Land Institute, 
and President of the River Oaks Corporation, to the New York Herald Tribune 


Waldorf 


\ laboratory is a place devoted to experi 
mental study and to scientific testing. You are 
asked to visualize as a laboratory for housing, the 
whole of the United States, extending from Alaska 
to the tropics, both in- 
doors and out in the open. 
Contrasts in temperature, 
rainfall, humidity, — pre- 
vailing winds, duration 
and intensity of seasons, 
make for thoroughgoing 
tests of housing. The 
more varied the climate, the more productive and 
reliable should be the experimental studies. 

America can also qualify as a housing laboratory 
because her economy leads the world. Her stand- 
ards of living are away out in front. Her tech- 
nological advances are unequalled anywhere. We 
have the brains and the initiative to develop solu- 
tions to the shelter puzzle for our people. ‘These 
solutions may be so ingenious as to merit wide ac- 
ceptance by other nations. 


Radio Forum, 


INNOVATIONS TO COME SLOWLY 


This is not to predict a revolution in the design 
and construction of homes when the war is over. 
Changes are apt to be less abrupt than some of our 
more imaginative designers have been willing to 
predict. Nor can I join the group of critics who in- 
sist that no notable advances have been made in 
housing in the last two decades simply because it 
has not kept up with the spectacular development 
of the automobile and the airplane. During twenty 
vears past, there has been a sound evolution in 
home building practices which -has gradually made 
possible a better product at a lower proportionate 
Fhe home of 1940 
was a far cry from the 
home of 1920. Its com- 
parative value in 
forts, safety and economy 
of operation reflects am- 
ple credit upon the in- 
dustry. 

But the war has speeded technological advances 
in home building as in other fields. Once thes¢ 
improvements are released for general usage and 
time is given to permit of their practical applica- 
tion, an era of vastlv improved housing will emerge, 
eradually but surely. No wholesale demolition ol 
well built structures is advocated. Renovations and 
modernizations must be resorted to extensively ove 
a period of years, until we can catch up with the 
housing shortage which has been brought upon 
us by the sudden stoppage of civilian construction 
in 1941. 


IMPROVED PROCEDURES IN THE OFFING 


When home construction resumes. what will be 
new? We may look forward to improved vear- 


cost. 


conm- 
terruptions, with a 
labor by the year." 


Astoria Hotel, 


"To do away with worn out areas in our cities, 
wherein originate most of the crime and disease of 
the nation, we must develop a sensible method of 
land assembly which will squeeze out the inflated 
prices at which such blighted spots are now held." 
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round air conditioning, less expensive to install, 
less expensive and troublesome to service and main- 
tain. Control of the moisture content of the ai 
should be more cthcient. The precipitron, electrical- 
ly sensitized, will remove 
particles of dust, soot and 
pollen from the interior, 
minimizing the drudgery 
of continuous house 
cleaning. We_ will be 
able to use radiant panel 
heating with pipes en- 
cased in the walls and ceiling. Solar heating will 
capture and utilize some of the warmth delivered 
gratis by the sun. Daylight engineering will trans- 
mit out-of-doors light throughout the home by 
using large areas of transparent glass on the outside 
walls, translucent glass on interior walls, and mir- 
rors properly placed. Efficiently distributed fluo- 
rescent light will turn night into day and save our 
eves. Germicidal lamps will banish microbes. Par- 
titions made of elastomeric plastic will roll up, 
offering the occupant various choices for summer 
and winter. Insulation will be more efficient and 
vraduated to meet extremes of temperature. Sound 
proofing and acoustical surfaces will be cheaper 
and better. Porcelain enamels and light metals 
will be used inside and out. We may just wash 
them off each season instead of having to repaint. 
Screens will be rust-proof and color-fast by the spin- 
ning and drawing of nvlon into wires. 

Plastics of many varieties will save weight. re- 
place fixtures, gain production economies, add new 
notes of color and stvle. Already plastics have an 
almost untenable reputation as miracle performers. 
Prefabrication has received marked impetus from 
quick shelter in out-of-the-way 
places. It still needs to 
prove itself as a cheaper 
producer of a better 
house. Many of its parts 
sometimes called “‘pack- 
age’ units, such as prefab- 
ricated kitchens, — bath- 
rooms, showers, 
have arrived without doubt and will be used in- 
creasingly. Should the complete prefabricated house 
attain widespread consumer acceptance, our ageres- 
sive manufacturers will not take lone to start ship- 
ping them to all quarters of the globe. 


CONSTRUCTION SPEEDED THROUGH 
EMERGENCY METHODS 

Ol! perhaps equal significance is the bringing olf 
the factory to the site in large-scale small-unit opera 
tions. \ modification of line production has been 
set up by progressive private builders of war hous 
ing. Costs are reduced and completion is speeded. 
Small mechanical tools have been devised which 
increase individual worker output. By such meth 
ods, Mr. David Bohannon in northern California 
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HUGH POTTER, Houston, Texas, Urban Land Institute head, 
points out value of participation in program of intelligent city 
planning. With him are shown, (left to right), Harvey W. 
Draper, executive secretary, and C. H. Hurdock, Sr., president 
of the Houston Real Estate Board, and on the extreme right, 
William H. Farrington, Institute member from Houston. 













has built 700 separate single-family houses in 700 
hours. Mr. Carl Gellert in San Francisco has rigged 
up what he calls the “Gellertmobile.”” It is,a truck 
with an adjustable hoisting track which delivers 
precut materials with amazing speed into the 
seccond-story window and onto the roof. It has 
taken genuine Yankee ingenuity for the private 
home builder to keep going during the last two 
years, with all the limitations imposed upon him by 
government directives. 











The mobile house will appeal to a small roving 
segment of our people. Some families will want to 
try the expanding house, which starts with the abso- 
lute minimum and permits the adding on of an- 
other room from time to time as the family grows 
and income increases. The service parts of a kitch- 
en, all in one or two pieces, may be bought and a 
room built around them 
to fit. The amount ol 
built-in furniture and 
equipment seems destined 
to increase. Light fixtures 
and radios will be recessed 
in the walls. You may 
expect radical changes 
in refrigerator designs, with revolving shelves and 
deep-freeze compartments. Cooking stoves will 
have built-in pressure cookers. Ovens will be high 
cnough to avoid stooping, with transparent fronts 





















to see how things are coming along inside. Closets 
will have handy compartments built in, will be 
moth- and mold-proofed. They will have space- 
saving sliding doors with automatic lights. These 


are but a few of the gadgets and improvements to 
be anticipated in the postwar home. 






ANNUAL WAGE IN BUILDING TRADES FORESEEN 


lo provide good housing lor all. we must lowe 
the costs. Can it be done after the war? I think 













"We cannot lower building costs as long as the 


Federal Government competes with private enterprise 
in the building field. 


Subsidies to bricks and mortar, ns 
to the construction of housing itself, should be dis- = 
continued once and for all.” 
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itcan. Here are some of the things which will help. 
We must provide more nearly continuous employ- 
ment for the building trades, without seasonal in 
terrupuions, with a minimum guaranieed return to 
labor by the year. ‘The prevailing hourly wage 
basis unduly raises labor costs in construction, with- 
out giving the artisan a sufficient annual return. A 
high annual “take home” wage can be maintained. 
[his procedure has been vigorously advocated by 
Mr. Arthur Binns in Philadelphia. Recognizing 
the advantages of this, a number of labor leaders are 
favorable to the change. 


MODERNIZATION OF BUILDING CODES 


We must overcome the opposition of some labor 
unions to labor-saving ‘devices and new techniques. 
suilding codes must be rewritten and modernized 
so as to permit the safe use of new materials. Here 
is where your civic clubs and consumer groups 
should take the lead in every community. Of 
course, you need advice from independent experts 
in construction. But when your local building codes 
are being rewritten, push into the background poli 
tics, the building trades, and the distributors of 
building materials. Building codes should be re- 
vised now, when civilian construction is at a stand- 
still. They should be kept up to date by an annual 
rechecking, for improvements will form a rapidly 
moving pattern. 





We must break up certain monopolistic practices 
of the manufacturers of building equipment. Some 
of the prices on new devices have been kept far too 
high. Some of their distribution methods are an- 
tiquated and unduly costly to the consumer. In a 
few instances, there has actually been collusion be- 
tween the manufacturers and the labor unions, re 
sulting in excessively high prices for homes. 


RELIEVE HOME TAX BURDEN 


Paxation on residential real estate must be spread 
to a broader base. As long as local taxes rest with 
such unequal weight upon 
homes 
provided 1o1 
The sales tax 

necessity ol 


shelter. low-cost 
cannot be 
the masses 
shelter. a 
life, is 18°;—that is to sav, 
an average of 18% of all 
rentals in this country goes 
for taxes. How do you think the public would 
react to the suggestion of an 18%, 
other necessity? 


sales tax on any 


We cannot lowe) building COSLS as long as the 
Federal Government competes with private enter- 
prise in the building field. Subsidies to bricks and 
mortar, to the construction of housing itself, should 
be discontinued once and for all. If a government 
subsidy is needed—and TI believe that it is needed 

to provide decent shelter for those who cannot pay 
an economic rent, then let that subsidy be delivered 
directly to the individual or family. upon certifi 
cation by a local welfare group as to the real need 
for such aid. In this wav. we 


can house the lowest 








mCaNNE group and relieve the building industry of 
‘ burden of government competition in its post- 
war effort to lower the cost of homes for all of us. 


REBUILDING WORN-OUT AREAS 


lo do away with the worn out areas in our cities, 
wherein originate most of the crime and disease ol 
the nation, we must de- 
velop a sensible method of 
land assembly which will 
squeeze out the inflated 
prices at which such 
blighted spots are now 
held. After the city has 
taken such portions of the 
land as are needed for public purposes, the remain- 
der should be made available to private industry for 
rehabilitation and rebuilding with private funds. 
The price to private industry should approximate 
its use value. The rebuilding by private industry 
should be in strict compliance with an officially 
proved city plan. This is essentially a large- scale 
operation which will require, among other things, 
the use of public credit to assist private enterprise. 
You are invited to study the Neighborhood Devel- 
opment Act (Senate Bill 1163), sometimes called 
the Waener Act. as a suggested legal aid in the ac- 
complishment of this vital objective. 


have to offer us, 


Regardless of how well a home is designed or con- 
structed, a large part of its utility and value will 
depend upon the surroundings—its neighboring 
environment. Churches, schools, shopping centers, 
parks, recreational facilities, (protection from in- 
terior traffic. smoke and access highways, 
rapid transit facilities) zoning and _ restrictions, 
architectural control, efficiency of utility installa- 
tions, maintenance of public areas, police and fire 
protection—all of these contribute to the creation 
of a satisfactory home and should be tested in our 
American laboratory. 


noise, 


EUROPE LOOKS TO U. S. FOR 
HOME BUILDING IDEAS 


With no desire to be critical ot our triends in 
European countries, it seems clear that we have 
more to offer them in housing ideas than they have 
to offer us, and that they will come to us in 
\merica to learn from our success and our mis- 
takes. We have developed more new materials, 
newer methods of land planning, more experiments 
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"Although we have no desire to be critical of our 
friends in European countries, 
have more to offer them in housing ideas than they 
and that they will come to us in 
America to learn from our successes and our mistakes." 


in home financing. Despite the fact that our build- 
ing wages are triple those of any other country, 
high technical knowledge has enabled us to produce 
more new desirable housing than all the other 
nations of the world together, at a less cost per 
cubic foot for similar facilities than any European 
country. Our urban problems in America are 
unique, because our peo- 
ple own 33 million auto- 
mobiles and probably will 
be owning many _ air- 
planes. [he average Amer- 
ican city times the 
area of any European city 
of the same population. 
All of our housing and land planning are basically 
different, tend away from high density 
reflects swift change and growth. 
sented which we must 


it seems clear that we 
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occupancy, 
Puzzles are pre- 
solve for ourselves. 


some of our public housing pioneers got ther 
inspiration from abroad. They imported a foreign 
form which shows up in districts of “workingmen’s 
homes,” which stress the idea of economic segrega- 
tion. Whole projects and neighborhoods are de- 
veloped for citizens whose incomes are in the same 
brackets. This tends to set them ; apart the 
community as a whole. It is suggested that in demo- 
cratic America we try to move away trom this pat- 
tern, that we experiment with neighborhoods which 
contain families of varying incomes, for their mu- 
tual social benefit. Indeed, the effort has already 
been made in a limited way, with some success, in 
~ River Oaks development in Houston, Texas, 

here a home costing $7,000 may be near, or even 
siees nt to, a home costing $20,000. 


from 


Building should be right up at the top among 
postwar industries in America, second only to agri- 
culture. 


We should be prepared to produce at least 
a million units per annum, ranging in price from 


51,500 up, exclusive of land. These homes should 
give more to the user per dollar invested than any 
shelter ever offered anywhere 
design should reflect the unlimited talent of our 
architects and engineers. Wherever possible, they 
should take advantage of prefabrication and mass 
production. And all of these homes should be 
served with a carefully planned environment. Then 
a real contribution will have uni- 
versal welfare and happiness. 
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